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SCIENTIFIC VALUE OF THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS 

No present-day effort for the elevation of society has 
attracted more attention, or been less understood, than what is 
known as the social-settlement movement. Toynbee Hall, the 
first university settlement, was founded about fifteen years ago. 
Since then the movement has spread, and there are now some 
seventy-five of these social clearing houses, of which forty-five 
are in American cities. Eleven of these are in Chicago. The 
Chicago settlements have formed themselves into a settlement 
federation that meets quarterly to discuss problems of city life. 

It is difficult accurately to define a social settlement, as the 
work is so unique, differing according to the problems of the 
community. The Chicago federation spent several of its meet- 
ings in trying to formulate an adequate definition, but finally 
concluded not to be too hasty in the matter. So they left the 
forming of a definition to some future time when the settlement 
movement will have more history behind it. As what can be 
accepted as an adequate definition cannot therefore be given, a 
brief description of the events that led to the founding of Toyn- 
bee Hall will perhaps best introduce the subject. 

The university-extension movement may be said to have 
opened the way ; or, to be more accurate, the university -exten- 
sion idea took root in the English universities at the same time 
that the social-settlement movement began ; and both were the 
result of a dawning democratic spirit in the social evolution of 
England. It took the form of a generous sentiment in the 
English universities which demanded that wealth and culture 
should give the best it had to those who needed it most. Rus- 
kin, Maurice, and Professor Green were among the personalities 
who heralded this sentiment. The large-hearted English char- 
acter could not rest until this new idea was thoroughly explored. 
On the one hand Cambridge opened the mysteries of its lecture 
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rooms to the masses and the university-extension method was 
born ; on the other hand graduate students from Oxford were 
soon in the Whitechapel district among the social exiles of East 
London, and laid the foundation of the settlement movement by 
sharing the culture of university life with those who needed it 
most. 

Edward Denison led the way in 1867, the same year that 
the university-extension movement began in Cambridge. Many 
students followed Denison's example, and the work went on 
quietly for eight years. It was then taken up by a young econ- 
omist of unusual promise. Arnold Toynbee recognized the debt 
of education to labor, and consecrated his life to the "social 
self-expression of culture." 

Toynbee aimed to raise the standard of life in the White- 
chapel district by discussing the problems of the day with the 
laboring men and teaching them the principles of political econ- 
omy. In his lectures much of the material of his admirable his- 
tory of the English industrial revolution was given to the 
workingmen at first hand. He believed that the best he could 
give was none too good for the "sons of toil." He expected 
to learn much from their criticisms, and in testing the learning 
of the economist by the inside facts of their lives, rich in eco- 
nomic experience, he opened many avenues of social investiga- 
tion. The workingmen hated political economy. They called 
it the tool of the factory system. Toynbee hoped to help 
remove this prejudice by living out the principles of his science 
among them, and showing them by social experimentation and 
judicious teaching how the wise application of economic knowledge 
could raise their standard of living and begin to solve the problems 
that stared them in the face. He really builded better than he 
knew. The experiment proved a success. Although the labor- 
ing men refused to open their arms to political economy, as it 
then appeared, they accepted the man. The work Toynbee 
hoped to establish about economic theories was established 
about a personality. He gave what he was as well as what he 
had. Labor recognized the ring of truth in the gift and 
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accepted it with honest hearts. This sharing of himself, of his 
personality, of his life, was the true test of Toynbee's work, and 
underlies the value of the social-settlement movement. 

Toynbee spent several years lecturing on political economy, 
and meeting the leaders of the workingmen socially to discuss 
problems of social and economic life. In these conferences 
Toynbee saw the great value of testing economic theories by 
the experimental logic of these muscular-brained workingmen, 
and admired their keen criticisms. One thing that impressed 
him deeply was the neighborliness of the poor, and that amidst 
all of this poverty were to be found personalities and organiza- 
tions that, if rightly directed, could be utilized for the salvation 
of the community. With these natural agencies, by wisely 
studying and directing them, he hoped to do his principal work. 

Toynbee did not live to see the result of his labors, but 
there were plenty of young lives at Oxford that have been 
touched by his consecration who were ready to take up the work 
where he laid it down. His death seemed to be a special 
stimulus. A large sum of money was raised to carry on a per- 
manent work in memory of his noble life. A colony of univer- 
sity students was planned, splendid buildings were erected, and 
soon, with Canon Barnett as warden, Toynbee Hall began its 
work. 

The settlement idea has taken firm hold of the universities, 
and, to some extent, of the churches, during these first fifteen 
years of its history, and the residents of the different settle- 
ments, while they do not claim to rank among the prominent 
thinkers of the day, are widely recognized as those whose stud- 
ies of social conditions, and experience in trying to find the 
most scientific method of accelerating social progress are of no 
small value. Their knowledge of what is actually occurring 
within society makes their conclusions as to the most natural 
methods of reform important. This knowledge is of double 
value because it comes from within the social stream itself, and 
because every community has its own individual problems, which 
differ more or less from the problems of every other community. 
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The experiments of the different settlements will accordingly be 
modified by the problems of their neighborhoods, as will also 
their aims and methods. This may be shown by the following 
expressions from resident and non-resident workers of some of 
the important settlements. 

Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, London. 

The settlement as a whole takes no attitude on religion or national politics. 
Most of the men are political radicals. The position of nearly all on eco- 
nomic and social questions is somewhat more conservative than one might 
expect. As to religious preferences, there have been among the residents 
churchmen, nonconformists, Roman Catholics, Jews and unsectarians. — 
Mr. R. A. Woods, in English Social Movements. 

Hull House, 19th Ward, Chicago. 

Hull House is neither a university settlement nor a college settlement ; 
it calls itself a social settlement, and attempts to make social intercourse 
express the growing sense of the economic unity of society. It is an attempt 
to add the social function to democracy. — Miss Jane Addams, in the 
Forum, November 1892. 

Chicago Commons, 1 7th Ward, Chicago. 
The settlement is as little of an organization and as much of a personal 
relationship as it can be made. It seeks to unify and help all other organ- 
izations and people in the neighborhood that make for righteousness and 
brotherhood. It is not a church, but hopes to be a helper of all the churches. 
It is not a charity, but expects to aid in the organization and cooperation of 
all existing charities. It is not an exclusive social circle, but aspires to be a 
center of the best social life and interests of the people. It is not a school, 
but purposes to be a source and agency of educational effort and culture. It 
is non-political, yet has begun to be a rallying point and moral force for civic 
patriotism. It is non-sectarian, but avowedly Christian, and openly cooper- 
ative with the churches. — Professor Graham Taylor, circular. 

University of Chicago Settlement, Stock Yards District, Chicago. 

The settlement work is not the presentation of an ism or theory, but of 

life. It is carried on on the principle that what men want primarily in the 

struggle for life is life itself and not theories about life. — Miss Mary 

McDowell. 

University Settlement, New York. 

Unlike the many Utopian dreams of the earlier communism, the scheme I 
have been proposing does not seek to isolate a group of families from contact 
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with their surrounding society, or to disregard the present conditions and 
motives of life. On the contrary, it plants itself in the midst of the modern 
city. — Dr. Stanton Coit, in Neighborhood Guilds. 

East Side House, New York. 

The settlement is not a machine ; its education must be empirical and 
reciprocal, its ruling principle closer mutual understanding and sympathy ; 
it stands for the giving of life by life. All men of every class have something 
to give and something to get. Everyone should be eager to share his own 
and take his meed. Let the disposition to do good through others' agency 
be supplanted as far as possible by the desire to know and to do at first hand. 
— Second Annual Report. 

Philadelphia College Settlement. 

The best thing that a settlement offers its residents is not experience, but 

sincerity of life In a settlement one knows that, whether one achieves 

much or little, one has at least placed one's life at the point of greatest 
need in the modern world, between those alienated classes which cry out for a 
mediator. — Miss Vida D. Scudder, in Wellesley Magazine, February 1893. 

This language, from the deep experience of the most thought- 
ful and hard-working residents, expresses what the work that has 
grown up in their neighborhood means to them ; and when we 
have summed up these expressions into a general statement, we 
have the following idea of the present status of this movement, 
which might almost serve as a definition : 

The social settlement, being in nowise Utopian or institu- 
tional in its aims, but empirical, reciprocal, and broadly reli- 
gious in its method, plants itself at the point of greatest need 
in the modern city to make life more wholesome and sincere, 
the environment more elevating, and to mediate between the 
alienated classes by making a sincere effort toward adding the 
social function to democracy. 

The method of this work, as I shall now attempt to explain, 
is scientific in that it is empirical, reciprocal, mediatory, and 
positive along the lines of social evolution. It takes society as 
it finds it, and 

I. It tries to understand it, {a) by studying the real facts of 
the lives of the people, sympathetically and helpfully, (6) by 
studying the social forces of the community. 
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2. It attempts to improve the social environment by accelera- 
ting the process of social evolution. 

3. It tries to test economic and social laws by actual experi- 
mentation in turning the lives and forces of the community into 
channels that the students of social science have discovered to 
be socially ethical. 

The ideal toward which society is moving is a perfect life. 
No one can adequately define this goal, because ethical standards 
are continually changing. The best that the scientific method 
can do is to interpret existing social tendencies and forces, and 
suggest methods and principles of amelioration and acceleration. 
But these principles and methods cannot be accepted until they 
have been thoroughly tested. Utopianism, for example, is not 
ordinarily scientific, because it is not the logical result of exist- 
ing laws. The only scientific method of helping the process of 
social evolution is by working from within the social structure. 
This principle holds in all departments of human activity. The 
scientific breeder of fine stock, for example, cannot adequately 
define his goal. He simply tries to discover the traits of char- 
acter he wishes to perpetuate in his stock, and studies nature's 
method of reaching this end. He keeps on experimenting, 
modifying, and perfecting his theories as new facts are brought 
to light. 

Likewise the resident of a social settlement, wishing to pre- 
serve and strengthen certain good traits of character in a neigh- 
borhood, and to rid the neighborhood of others that are bad, 
looks to the social sciences for suggestions that will help him 
discover the forces that have worked in the lives of his neigh- 
bors. He then tries to apply these suggestions so as to per- 
petuate the traits that will raise the standard of life and morals 
in the neighborhood. Then as he gathers new facts and experi- 
ences he modifies his methods accordingly. Miss Jane Addams, 
in an address at the opening reception of Chicago Commons, 
warned us not to be alarmed if we found our ethical standards 
broadening as we became better acquainted with the real facts 
of the lives of our neighbors. This warning was true prophecy. 
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When we remember what we thought about things then, and 
what we know about them now, we realize that our ethical 
standards and methods have indeed broadened. A good illus- 
tration of this is our attitude toward the saloon. We looked 
upon the saloon keeper as the agent of immorality and crime in 
the neighborhood, and would have nothing to do with him. But 
many facts came to our attention that gave us a great deal of 
thinking to do. We found two kinds of saloons, the neigh- 
borhood and the concert type. Most of the keepers of these 
neighborhood saloons were foreigners who respected their fam- 
ilies and business, and looked upon themselves as good citizens. 
They allowed no immorality or disorder in their saloons. Many 
of these men were loud in denouncing corrupt politics, and 
wanted honest aldermen elected. 

The concert saloons were centers of immorality and crime. 
Lewdness, profanity, and drunkenness were here opened up to 
the public. Women who passed these places were insulted. 
Corrupt politicians made these dens their headquarters, and 
things were generally bad. 

When the residents of Chicago Commons took steps to 
organize a council of the Civic Federation some of the better 
class of saloon keepers asked to be admitted as members, and 
an ethical question arose. Should we reject them because they 
kept saloons when otherwise they were the type of men we 
wanted in our federation ? Accepting them might mean joining 
hands with part of the liquor element. We all feel now that the 
broader ethics was good common sense. It split the saloon vote, 
closed up every concert saloon in the ward, and finally sent an 
independent alderman to the city council. We recognized a 
common ground on which both could stand. The position of 
the settlement was a protest against the spirit that masses the 
saloon element on one side and says that everyone connected 
with it must be entirely ostracized. Other cases could be cited 
where fuller knowledge of facts modified our ideas of the ethics 
of our neighbors. This continual modification, brought about 
by more intimate knowledge of the real lives and condition of 
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the people, accounts largely for two striking characteristics of 
social settlements : 

1. The residents who remain any length of time generally 
change their social point of view. 

2. There is a remarkable difference in the character of the 
work and life of the different settlements. 

In connection with the point of view from which those who 
come into residence look at the work, we have found at Chi- 
cago Commons what is probably true of most settlements, that 
each newcomer has a different way of looking at his relation to 
things. 

1. There is the sentimentalist, who has heard what terrible 
sufferings the poor are obliged to endure, and hopes to sate 
his sentimentalism on heartbreaking scenes of misery. But he 
soon realizes that suffering is only a relative thing, and that he 
knew nothing about the real misery of the poor. 

2. There is the wealthy son of fortune, who feels a prick of 
conscience at his extravagant way of living, and hopes to satisfy 
this by living in the slums for a time. Many of these, after liv- 
ing in the settlement, have felt that they could never return to 
their old ways of life again, and have become thoughtful and 
efficient residents. 

3. There is the methodical student of economics and statis- 
tics, who cares for the poor only so far as they are able to furnish 
facts for his science. These remind us of Professor Peabody's 
remark, that "science without sentiment is like an engine with- 
out steam. It is a beautiful piece of mechanism, but cannot do 
anything." The settlement should never be looked upon as a 
statistical laboratory. The poor rarely give their confidence to 
anyone except a friend. Privacy is as sacred to them as it is to 
us, and we have no right to go to them in any other capacity 
than that of a friendly visitor. 

4. There is the young clergyman whose heart aches at the 
ignorance and destitution all about him, but despairs of bringing a 
personal knowledge of Christ to the multitude. In him the proc- 
ess of changing the point of view is most painful and bewildering. 
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But in all of these cases, sooner or later, there comes a 
change of point of view, and the resident becomes a student of 
the facts of the life of his neighborhood, and begins to study 
the social forces as they are, not as he pictured them from the 
outside. A scientific way of viewing facts has unconsciously 
taken possession of him, because he is viewing them from the 
inside. He has put himself in the social stream, and if he is a 
student at all must be scientific. 

On the other hand, this method of viewing facts and working 
from the inside with a neighborhood to discover the best way of 
improving its standard of life is a prime source of difference 
between settlements. The Hull House, for example, in a com- 
munity of Italians and Russian Jews, where less than 10 per cent, 
of the population are Protestant, and where the sweating system 
seems to center, differs widely from Chicago Commons, where 
the Italians are mostly fruit peddlers and where the Scandinavi- 
ans, a Protestant people, have a decided sentiment for independent 
citizenship. 

The residents of a settlement have two methods of carrying 
on this work — the organized and the unorganized. There is 
a feeling, especially among those who have been the longest in 
residence at the settlements, that the unorganized work is 
the most valuable and vital, and where organization is necessary 
it should simply supplement the unorganized or personal work. 
Those who believe that the settlement movement is opening up 
the correct method of social service are fearful of any tendency 
to institutionalize the work. The organized work is made the 
servant of the unorganized work. It is far better, we say, to 
study the organizations already in the community and develop 
their social possibilities than to think out some new form of 
organization and force it upon the people. The organizations 
already here have grown out of the natural needs of the people. 
No matter how much evil has crept into them, they began and 
have developed along the lines of social evolution, and have the 
principles of nature underlying them. The settlement residents 
study to find a way to turn existing organizations into the chan- 
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nels of social progress. To do this they join these organizations 
and are generally elected to offices, where they can study and 
execute with the greatest advantage. "Make haste slowly " is 
the watchword. Join the neighborhood organization. Trace its 
history, growth, and possibilities. Then, little by little, point its 
policy. When all of the social forces already in a community 
are studied and understood, and not till then, is it safe to 
attempt many new organizations. When an important experi- 
ment in turning some social force into its proper channel needs 
an organization at the settlement, the character of this new work 
should be simply to meet some need of the community and to 
unify the social forces that can supply this need. 

Of this nature is the educational work of Chicago Commons 
and other settlements. It is more an educational clearing house 
than an institution of learning. It aims to awaken among the 
people a larger interest in educational advantages. So the 
branches taught in the night classes touch every side of life not 
already provided for by other institutions in the community. 
There are classes in 

Domestic economy. — Sewing, cooking, dressmaking, embroid- 
ery, and lace making. 

Art. — Lectures with stereopticon, children's and adult classes 
in drawing and painting, sketching classes in the parks, picture 
loans and exhibitions, class visits to the art galleries — each of 
these occasions aiming to help generate a broad art spirit in the 
community. 

Music. — Choruses for children and adults, musical evenings, 
vocal and instrumental group classes, concerts for Italians — the 
very best music being brought to those who need it the most. 

Social education. — The social clubs aim to teach methods of 
social enjoyment that are healthful and can take the place of 
the dance hall and cheap theater. They also unify and supple- 
ment the culture studies, and supply the need of a higher grade 
of sociability. 

Industrial classes. — Basket weaving, wood carving, chair can- 
ing, and manual training. This work is beginning to solve the 
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boy problem. It appeals to the toughest gamin, and for the 
time being makes him quite tractable. 

Night school and academy studies. — In these classes study is 
conducted in the spirit of the family group, with the instructor 
in the. social relation of an elder brother or sister. They supply 
the need of those whose long hours of labor in the shops and 
factories have robbed their lives of the intellectual and social 
element. So instruction is made as pleasant and sociable as 
possible. A valuable test of the efficacy of the principles under- 
lying the new education is here being made. No more suggest- 
ive field of experimental pedagogy can be found than that 
opened up by the educational work of the social settlements. 

The same idea of experimental unification forms the nucleus 
of the industrial meeting at Chicago Commons. It is not a fixed 
organization, with complicated machinery of officers and com- 
mittees to furnish the necessary friction to generate heat. On 
the contrary, it is an open clearing house for the fair exchange 
of thought. "All Welcome — Free floor— No favors!" is the 
watchword. One of the most radical of the radicals pronounced 
it "the freest floor in America." Here the single taxer, the 
socialist, the anarchist, the proportional representationist, the 
communist, the Christian socialist, the clergyman, the economist, 
the sociologist, and the capitalist meet on a common floor, and 
have the extremes rubbed from their theories. No one speaker 
ever has his own way about it, for he is opposed by strong argu- 
ments from five or six different schools of opponents. These 
meetings usually take an ethical turn before the close of the 
evening. Although the debates seem very shocking to those 
who hear them for the first time, we who have observed them 
longest, and know them best, have noticed a hopeful spirit of 
toleration come, even to the most radical thinkers, after taking 
part in some of these meetings. Such a result as this certainly 
has in it a suggestion for the future safety of society. 

This function of the settlement as a social clearing house, 
where rich and poor, learned and ignorant, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, capitalist and laborer, can meet on common ground and find 
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that they are all brothers after all, is the ideal for which the 
settlement stands. To discover the inside facts of a community, 
so as to coordinate and direct its social forces, is a work that 
gives satisfactory results and answers the demand for a scientific 
method. The settlement resident believes that the evolution of 
society is as much a process of nature as is organic evolution, 
and that a broad principle underlies all social processes. The 
practical and experimental development of this principle, in the 
spirit of humanity, will perhaps be the most valuable contribu- 
tion of the settlement movement to the science of sociology. 
Chicago Commons. Herman F. Hegner. 



